


















































RURAL REPOSITORY. 
































** To virtue if these Tales persuade, 
** Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” 


Caroline. 

It was on a fine morning in the summer, 
that one of the Liverpool line of packet ships 
was proudly dashing through the waves, and 
rapidly approaching the city of New-York. 
Each heart on board beat with emotion as they 
once more saw the land of their nativity. 
Each were picturing to themselves scenes of 
happiness at again meeting their friends, after 
having traversed the mighty and tumultuous 
ocean. How joyous were their feelings—some 
would be welcomed by a beloved wife, children 
or parents—and some were flattering them- 
selves with hopes of future bliss with those, 
the choice of their hearts, whom they hoped 
soon to behold blooming in health and beauty. 
All were full of animation and glee. One 
among the rest in particular seemed peculiarly 
enlivened. His name was Henry C. He was 
the son of a wealthy man in New-York and 
was now about twenty-one years of age. 

He affectionately grasped his father’s hand 
as he stepped on the pier, who had come down 


1o welcome him—“ How is Caroline?” imme-| 


diately inquired Henry. “I have not heard 
from her for a month” replied Mr. C, 

A carriage soon conveyed them home,where 
as soon as the fond and tender embraces of a 
mother, and the warm and affectionate trans- 
ports of a sister were over, Henry inquired 
again for Caroline. 

Caroline was the youngest of the two daugh- 


ters ofa widow lady, Mrs. P. with whom Henry | 


had been long acquainted. He had loved her, 
and had given ber his heart with his warmest 
and truest affections. 

They loved with all the ardor of youth and 


the hours they spent together were seasons of 


alinost perfect and unalloyed happiress. It 
became necessary for Henry to be absent a few 


months in England, and shortly alter bis return, 


he was to be united to his lovely Caroline. 
She was about 17 years of age—beautiful, and 
endowed withevery accomplishment, Itseen:- 


ed as if nature had bestowed her most enchant-| visits. 


ing graces upon her, 
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x ** Prompt to improve and to invite, 
‘© We blend instruction with delight.”—Popx. 
- eee ——— = 
ORIGINAL TALES. The evening before Henry sailed, he spent 


with Caroline. ‘Those alone who have felt the 
power of love can imagine how tender and af- 
fecting the scene. Ata late hour Henry took 
his leave. As Caroline hung on his neck, he 
pressed his lips to hers, and sealing his fond 
affection whispered “ my dear Caroline, watch 
my favorite star when I arn far distant, and 
we will commune with each other though the 
ocean roll between us. Again he pressed her 
to his bosom, when a ring that she had given 
him snapped on his finger and fell to the floor 
in pieces. “ That is very extraordinary” said 
Henry “ but Caroline, may our love be strong- 
er and more lasting than the ring.” 

Caroline was naturally of a volatile disposi- 
tion. She was much smitten with novelties, 
which often led her astray so far that her more 
wise and prudent sister with difficulty restrain- 
ed her. A young man whose name was Mr. 
|L. was acquainted with her and fora long time 





ihad conceived the desire of possessing her af- 


'fections. But she had loved Henry so strong- 
ly that be never could find an opportunity to 
‘introduce himself to her heart. He possessed 
|the art of winning the affections of the fair sex, 
‘but he was a man of no principle; he regard- 
‘ed not the worth of female excellence. He 
loved the amiable modesty and the purity of 
‘the lovely female, but to soil it—to cast astain 
|upon it, worse than to blot it from existence. 
'Such was the man who though heretofore, had 
but seldom visited the family of Mrs. P. now 
|became a constant visitor. His manners were 
very engiying and agreeable; and it was not 
long before he bad so insinuated himself into 
ithe good graces of Caroline, that she forgot 
her vows to Henry in conversation with him : 
and though often, privately by her mother and 
sister urged to be cautious and not forget her 
vows to another, yet she allowed her affections 
ito steal almost imperceptibly from Henry, and 
‘rest upon Mr. L. 

| Her friends saw with pain her fickleness and 
linconstancy, and though they regarded Mr. L. 
(as a gentleman, yet they considered Henry as 
| more calculated to make her happy. They 
}reasoned in vain with her—she was led away 
'with passion—and Mr. L. discontinued his 
O, the frailty, the weakness of human 





Her marble-brow was|nature ! Her friends soon perceived that all 


ever wreathed with a smile; and when she} was wot right; they wondered at the cessation 
spoke her voice carried to the heart of Henry|of Mr. L’s visits, and saw that she was unbap- 


the most thrilling emotion. 


affection. 


They were hap- 
py. They aud vowed eternai constancy and 


| Py: Her mother’s agony was extreme when 
she discovered her unhappy daughier to be 
\ ruined. Caroline kept herseifin her chamber 5 
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her sister would not see her, but her mother’s 
forgiving tenderness and love, watched over 
her and protected her when all the worlc 
would have shunned her. 

It was at this time that Henry returned, 
having been gone about four months, full of 
hope, and anticipation of happiness His pa- 
rents lived at considerable distance from Mrs. 
P. and had not heard concerning Caroline. 
Henry on the wings of love was flying to meet 
again the object of his soul’s cesire, and had 
nearly reached the house. when he met one 
of his intimate friends, who coolly welcomed 
him back. “ Why Charles how gloomy you 
look” said Henry, * what is the matier?” His 
friend was astonished at his manner and thought 


it strange tbat he could not have heard of 


Caroline’s situation. “ Where are you going, 
first, Henry ?”? “ To hail my dearest Caroline, 
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a judge,” he would reply, “to be just, not 
merciful :” and in these words he uttered a 
grand truth. Mercy is commonly weakness, 
and clemency is often the greatest injustice. 
Others again charged him with cruelty; not 
considering that this was the fault of the laws, 
which then decreed much more painful pun- 
ishments than are deemed expedient in our 
milder age. <A third party accused him ofa 
love for the boule ; and this allegation, though 
not absolutely true, was, unluckily, not abso- 
lutely false. It did certainly some imes hap- 
pen, that in the social circle he was induced to 
take a glass more than his head. weakened by 
nocturnal vigils and close application to busi- 
hess, was able to bear; though it is equally 
true that he very seldom yielded to such temp- 
tations. His evenings this judge would gen- 
erally spend in visiting the jails and conversing 








and”’={—"" Stop Henry, do you not know that/ with the prisoners, by which he won their 
man crossing the street—Mr. L.?”  Yes,} confide ce, and acquired an accurate know- 
what of him ?’? « Come with me and I will| ledge of the human heart. There he learned 
tell you—you must not go now where you in-| that one and the same crime may, in different 
tended.” “ Why, for heaven’s sake what is) individuals, originate in totally different mo- 
the matter?” “ Here is my boarding house,| tives; that a delinquent is not always led on, 
come into my room and I will tell you all.”’) step by step, to the deed whereby he forfeits 
Ch.rles told him all the particulars, but his} his life, but that sometimes a single moment, 
utmost exertions could hardly restrain him|in which men loses his trust in God, renders 
from rushing from the house, to upbraid andj the unfortunate wretch ripe for the scaffoid. 
curse her. “ I will see her—-and I will see) One evening he went to see a culprit who, as 
her infernal seducer” said he, “ O my God) an incendiary and the murderer of two persons, 
why was I doomed to be the most wretched) Was to expiate his guilt the next day upon the 
creature in existence? | would the ocean had| wheel. He expected to find the wretched 
swallowed me up!” His friend used all his’ man in wiid despair, or absorbed in sullen re- 
influence to calm him and succeeded so far; verie; but was not a little surprised when he 
that he threw himself into a chair, and was} Walked coolly upto him, took him by the hand, 
silent except now and then, he would start{and thanked him for bestowing a moment on 
with an exclamation of his misery and ruin.| 40 unfortunate creature in the last hours of his 
The world had now no charms for him andj life. The judge expressed his sorrow to see 
all he wished for was to die in some solitary | him in such a situation ©“ | am astonished at 
place. He determined to remove himself to) it myself,” replied the prisoner. 1 was just 
some country village and there end his days. considering what it really was that brought me 
He went without seeing Caroline. hither. You may look, sir; but believe me, 
‘The vose had already fled her cheek and her| notwithstanding all you know from the pro- 
emaciated form bespoke her fast approaching | ceedings, you are not yet acquainted with the 
dissoluuion. In a few weeks a stone was/Circumstances that had most influence on my 

erected in a grave yard with the following in-|fate. If you can spare a few minutes—” 
scription, The judge seated himseif beside the straw 

CAROLINE P, couch of the prisoner, who thus began: 
AGED 17, “ | was one of the wealthiest tailors in this 
pongo by man’s ruthless grasp, city: while others were wholly unemployed I 
ow quickly fades the fairest flower ! suf 

Ariexwr, |S only puzzled how to satisfy all my cus- 
tomers. My success excited universal envy 
- Pa andenmity. I strove, indeed, to benefit some 
Contessions of a Criminal. of my less fortunate colleagues, and divided my 
In a large city in the south of Germany, | work among them as well as 1 could; but the 
there lived, many years ago, a judge who had | more my trade increased, the greater was the 
acquired the name of the Just. By him the! hostility raised against me on all sides. Mean- 
low as well as the high, the poor as well as the/ while I quietly pursued my own way, neither 
rich, were sure to be righted and redressed. | doing nor fearing harm: but one of my pro- 
lic drew forth guilt from its most secret! fession, who by vicious courses had reduced 
haunts, and punished without respect to per-| himself to poverty, had vowed my ruin, little 
sons. Some there were, it is true, who found,as | deserved this treatment at his hands. 
fault with him for being too severe, and ex-| Too soon did he find an opportunity of exe- 
orjed him to be mercifit, 4 Itis the duty of! cuting his base designs. ‘The lady of a high 
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officer of state was about to give a grand en-|ances were against me. Instead of granting 
tertainment; the stuff fora new dress, which| me redress, you sent me to prison for a week, 
had been ordered from a great distance, arrived |as a brawler and a drunkard.” 
only on the preceding day. 1 fellto work on it} A gloom overspread the face of the judge, 
with all my men, and finished it before the ap-| and after a brief pause, he begged the prisoner 
pointed hour. With a light heart | hastened |to proceed. 
away to try it on, and to my consternation found} “ No sooner,” resumed the latter, ‘ was [ 
it totally spoiled. One of my people, bribed|released from confinement than the great 
for the purpose, had secretly cut two or three |dearth befelthe country. Ab! sir, how much 
suripes out of it. The lady was beside herseif} might be suid on that subject! But you and 
with rage, and even threatened me with the|those who have never known want, would not 
house of correction, I sneaked away unob-|understand me. 1 worked night and dey ; but, 
served in the confusion, well aware that L must| good heavens ! what availed it? Our distress 
neve! enter that house again; but L was far|/was ex reme. My wife lay ill of a decline, 
from imagining that the revenge of a disap-|the eldest boy had severely wounded his hand 
pointed woman could be carried so far as her’s| by falling on a glass bottle, and two little girls 
was: in a shoit time I lost all my best custom-) were crying with cold. We had neither fuel, 
ers. bread. nor money. When Il saw my children 
“ T submitted to my lot with resignation,! perishing with hunger and cold, my anguish 
knowing that my misfortunes were not brought} was keener, [ am sure, than it will be to-mor- 
upon me by any fault of my own. My wife,| row when | am going to the place of execution. 
however, tormented me late and early with the} At might: on my wretched pallet, 1 was sul 
keenest reproaches—ceased to pay attention to} more miserable ; scarcely did I close my eyes, 
her domestic concerns, alnd,to spite me, launch! when | was awakened by the moaning of the 
ed out into greater expenses than before. 1! poor children, who could not sleep for hunger. 
was soon brought to poverty People advised | In this state we languished for a quarter ofa 
me to sue fora divorce; but I deemed this an|year, by which time I had been obliged to sell 
unchrisiian procedure, and was unwiliing to|every thing. even to my last shirt. My wife 
deprive my children of their mother. My | was in her coffin ; my boy, from a wrong treat- 
creditors at length came upon me, seized my! ment of an ignorant suryeon, was condemned 
handsome house. sold my garden. in which L\to lose his arm; my landlord threatened to 
took great delight, and left me nothing butthe turn me out; my creditors loaded me with 
clothes on my back, and some bedding which) insult and outrage ; 1 ran like a maniac out at 
I begged of them for my poor innocents. the gate of the city. A voice scemed to suy 
Even this stroke | bore with fortitude. I res tome,* Rob, to preserve your children.’ f 
moved toa small house in the suburbs, sup- shuddered, and ran on, as if striving to essape 
ported myse'f by my work as well as | could, from myself. * For your children !. for your 
and might yet have enjoyed happy days, had! poor, starving children !’ resounded incessant- 
nut my ‘wife turned this hovel ito a hell.” ‘ly in my ears. 1 fell on my. knees. * No,’ I 
« And why did you not seek redress of me :" cried, + I will beg rather than tuin robber. I 
asked the judge. (must have a dollar; if | can collect so much, 
“| did, sir; but, pardon me, you are, after! I will take it for a sign that I must not rob.’ 
all, but man, and cannot penetrate the intrica-| Ah! full well do t know that this was wicked, 
cies of all things. You did vot. indeed, dismiss /that it was tempung God; but then I was tie 
me without consolation ; you promised to as-!capable of reflection. I stationed myself by 
sist me, but my inauspicious fate decreed other, the road-side. At first L was tolerably suc- 
wise When I left you my strength was ex-| ‘cessful ; some compassionate persons put their 
hausted by hunger and desnair. 1 went to a/hands in their pockets, but they had only coin 
tavern, the keeper of w hich owed me money ;/of the lowest denomination to throw into my 
he did not pay me, and served me with adul- bat. A gentleman, superbly dressed, with a 
terated wine. ‘Ihe intoxicating beverage con- | large star at his bosom, presently passed by 
fused my weak head; 1 reeled home, and)‘ I must take courage,’ thought I; ° furthings 
found the unnatural mother beating my young- | will go but a very little way.’ 1 usked for the 
est, my favorite child, in the must cruel man- | value of sixpence. * Can you give me change 
ner, because it cried for bread. I seized her, for a louis d’or, my friend ? scornfully replied 








and thrust her furiously against the wall, Du- the stranger, and pursued his way. A lite 


ring the scuffle, the child was thrown down, country boy came up; he probably discovered 
and its head struck with violence against a jmy distress in my countenance: he gave me 
bench. The screams brought in. some per-ja piece of bread which he held in his. hand, 
sons who were passing; they parted us, and/and then reached me a full botile that he was 
held me fast. My wife stormed, the children | carrying to bis father. Ah, how delicious did 
cried, the neighbours inveighed against me,|this refreshment seem to me! indeed it did 
while I sat, as if inanimate, deprived by rage! more good to my. bleeding heart, than to my 
and wine both of sense and speech. At this|craving stomach» Vhe benevolence of this 


moment you, sir, enteredthe room. Appear-|boy ought, | confess, to have inspusd me willy 
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better thoughts ; but I was already too liarden-!nish us all with a comfortable subsistence til 
ed. No sooner was he gone, than a splendidjbarvest. Think you not, sir, that this calla: 
equipage passed along the road. Reckless | and these spurs will weigh heavy, very 
from despair, 1 threw myself in its way, and}heavy, in the balance above! J knew the lady 
implored the lady in the carriage to bestow on/ well; she was the wile of a high officer o; 
on me half a guilder to save four human lives. | state—the same who, on account of her spoil. 
* Impudent wretch ?’ cried she, * go sleep and/ed dress, destroyed the happiness of my whole 
get sober, and then work or starve.” Her lap-|life; and that horsem an, sir, was no othe 
dog barked furiously, the coachman cut at me |than—yoursclf! : nay, start not; I have juss 
with his whip, one of the horses brushed | finished. You were coming from a convivial 
against me and threw me down, and the car-/| party: you may, perhaps, sull yecollect, that 
riage drove off. * One more trial!’ 1 exclaim-| the spirited horse, which you rode, threw you, 
ed, gnashing my teeth, * and then—then—' | twice running, at a very little distance from 
It was not long before a man came riding up| me.” 

on a stately horse. I laid hold of the bridle | The judge had meanwhile started from his 
‘ A robber!’ exclaimed the rider. * Not so,/seat, shuddering with horror. His agitation 
sir,’ said I, with as mild a look and manner as/deprived him of the power of speech. He 
I could command ; and from my trembiing, ‘hurried home, and fell on his knees, beating 
indeed. it might have been seen that 1 was not, his breast, and incessantly ejaculating, “ Goa, 
a practised villain; * only an unfortunate man, be merciful to me, a sinner?” 

whom a guilder would save from destruction.’} Next day the prisoner underwent the sen- 
* A good for-nothing scoundrel} :’ cried the ri-/tence of the law. But early in the morn ing, 
der: * how long have beggars dared to impose | before the passing-bell tolled, the judye repuir- 
a tax on travellers?’ 1 implored him once| ed to the royal palace, resigned his offices into 
more to give me half a guilder, a few gross | the hands of the monarch, mace over the 
chen—and at Jast fell on my knees, and solicit-| greatest part of his property to the children of 
ed the smallest donation, that 1 might not) the sufferer, and fled in haste from the city. 
wholly despair of the mercy of God and man.; The unhappy man buried himselfin one of the 
‘Not a Heller, scoundrel!’ cried the crue) rigid convents, many of which still existed in 





man, gallopping away. * Scoundrel!’ I ejacu- 
lated aloud ; * be it so, then; buthe my guilt! 
upon his head,! !” Not far off stood a detac hed| 
torm-house ; thither I stole as soon as it grew 
dark. 1 clambered up, unobserved, to a —_| 
dow, entered and groped about ull I found a 
door, which I opened. By the glimmer of a) 


‘Germany. ‘here, afiera lapse of a few years, 
death released him from his misery. His last 
words were, ** Let none be tardy in doing good: 

ithe life of s fellow-creature often hanys upon 
a minute.” More hearts pine away in secret 
anguish, for unkindness in those who should 
| be their comforters, than for any other calamity 


rushlight | perceived an old nurse fast asleep. | in life. 


anda candle near her head. 1 advanced softly. | 

but the old woman awoke and set up a shriek) 
of terror. lranto her and clapped a pillow | 
upon her face; the light was thrown down, | 
und set fire tothe bed-curtains. ‘The rest you| 
are acquainted with. I meant to take but one| ~ 
dollar—so true as 1 must appear to-morrow} 
before my God, I intended to steal no more| 
than the worth of a single dollar, and was fated | 
to burn a house, and deprive two fellow-crea- 
tures of life. AsI escaped unseen, 1 might 
have remained undiscovered,but my conscience 
allowed me no peace; | was constrained to 
make atonement to the laws, They have sen- 
teuced me to death, and I die cheerfully. My! 
wretched lot has awakened hearts which feel 
pity for my unfortunate children. By nothing 
less than a painful and ignominivus death could 
their father save them from famishing. I have 
done with the world, and in heaven I hope to 
find a Being who will judge me in mercy, as! 
forgive in my heart the wrongs done me by 
men, With half the money, probably, which 
that lady gave for the collar of her lapdog, she 
might have rescued me from everlasting per 

dition, and preserved their father to three or- 
phans ; and the gentleman on horseback hac 
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THE TRAVELLER. 











but needed to take off his silver spurs, to fur- 





** He travels and expatiates as the bee 
* From Howe: *r to flow ery so he from nland to Jand.” 


FROM THE N. ¥. DAILY ADVERTISER. 
Goppsices. 
Extract of a letter to the Editor, from a friend travelling 
in Europe, dated London. 

“ A few miles from Newcastle we saw an 
encampment of gypsies—miserable beings 
indeed ; their countenances indicated not one 
good quality. Their leader was a womun, to 
whom it would be a compliment to compare 
Meg Merrilies. She was at least an inch 
higher than six feet, and large in proportion, 
and about fifty years of age. Her large bony 
arms were naked to the elbow ; with her long 
shrivelled fingers she held a pipe to her mouth, 
which, from its colour, seemed to have been 
long in her-service ; matted locks of hair were 
hanging bere and there over her face, anda 
short gown, made tight to the waist, a coarse 
brown petticoat, which reached a little below 
the knee, with blue yarn stockings, stuff leather 
shoes, and a man’s hat on her head, completed 
her costume. They have no abiding placc, 
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and, though in this country tinkering is theirfand though many benevolent tttempts hove 
profession, they live principally by mean arti-/been made to reclaim them, they have utteriy 
fices, and small thefts. My compassion was | failed. 
ereatly excited for this degraded, and, as | It was a small company that we saw by the 
thought, neglected race of beings. ‘The laws!wax side, with a few tinker’s tools, and one 
are severe against them, though jess so thantsmuil child placed for «:fe conduct on the 
fi rmetly, for it was felony, by statute, for them |}back of an ass. They commonly take four 
to come into any part of the kingdom, (5th stakes and drive them in the ground. bringing 
Kiiz. c. 20.) and if they remained one month |the tops together, and tying them with a bark 
i: was felony, without benefit of clergy. Sir|withe; they then suspend a kittle from the 
M. fale states, that thirteen executions took | middle, under which they build a fire and cook 
place upon these statutes a few years before the /the meats and vegetables which they plunder 
sestoration, These sanguinary laws were re-| from the barn doors and gardens of the adja- 
pealed 33 Geo. IIl.; but under no severity | cemt farmers. If brought to justice and pun- 
huve they diminished, neither does lenity re-|ished, it matters not to them, ouly that if they 
clain them. Spain is supposed to contain} can get opportunity for revenge, they will take 
60,000 cfthem. T hey are scattered throughs |it, whether it offers in one year or in twenty ; 
out Europe, which it is believed contains seven | for with them that passion never sleeps, T bus 
hundred thousand cf these vagabonds. ‘in some distiicts they indulge their vile prac- 
Their origin is a question of interest, and tices with impunity, from the well ascertained 
many have ascribed tt lo a tribe driven fiom | fact, that punishment 1s unavailing, and to pro- 
Egypt at an early part of the Christian era,: voke them in any way is raising a diabolical 
while others see traces of the Hindoo in their and revengeful spirit not soon or easily allayed. 
looks or language, and imagine them strug: |= -— a ee nr ns re 
gling offsets from the lowest of the Vndian | MISCELLANEOUS. 
castes; but it is my opinion that they are a) nan . 
ariety we still pursue, 
banditti of Luzzaroni, accumulated in the first “In pleasure ‘slik tin something new. 
instance around a horde of vagrants from one | ——_—_ sant pee + he re 
of the eastern continents. [tis surprising that! Hove any Bea Sol, 
they maintain their peculiar traits of character,| In affairs of matrimony, some people are 
and personal appearance, in every country|governed by dove alone, and some by reasor: 
where they take up their abode; whether in|glone. Each ought to have a joint concern in 
Scotland, Denmark, Russia, Spain, or Atvica,|these matters—they are hand-maids which go 
they have the same physiognomy, * their swar-|along with the few who are so fortunate us to 
thy complexion receives no darker shade from|be among the wise. But as the great mass of 
the burning sun of Afvica, nor does the mild! people have to jog on in the ordinary road, with 
climate of Europe give them any fairer hue.!a single guide, 1 wili say a word by the way 
They contract no additional laziness in Cairo, about the comparative value of these vely dit- 
nor acquire new industry in England. They ferent partners. 
are insensible to shame, and indifferent to jus- Love jooks only at the honey-moon. He’s 
tice, incapable of gratitude and of cultivation ;|q near-sighted little mink ; doesn’t see two in- 
are very loquacious, and itis their delight to|ches beyond his nose ; and yet depends alto- 
set cross-legved facing the sun, «nd then to! gether upon his eye-sight, and thinks he has a 
commence chattering. “They are cunning,! wonderfully clear vision. He is not able to 
fickie, timorous, revengeful, and malicious 1u/discover any defects, and therefore most sober- 
ihe extreme. ly concludes there is none. Consequences all 
fhe greater part of the time they wander |lie utterly beyond his ken—you might as well 
daily, though ofien th. y infest neighbourhoods | tell him the moon was made of green cheese, 
unul they produce a scarcity by their pillage!as that matrimony had a dash of trouble in its 
and petty thefts. In Transylvania and Hun-|composition. All this is the natural conse- 
gary they are more numerous perhaps than in| quence of his blindness. 
any part of the world, where in the summer} Reason is to Love, what a pair of spectacles 
they live in tents, and in winter in holes 10 or/is to a near-sighted man ; it enables the blind 
12 feet deep in the earth, and are more station-|litue fellow to look beyond the fair cheek and 
uty here than in other countries ; for elsewhere |the blue eye—the pretty form and the preuy 
they are without exception vagabonds and fu-/ features of bis mistress—beyond the wedding 
gitivess Their occupation is not less peculiar,|ceremony and the wedding supper—and the 
and co-extensive with the race wherever found. }thouswnd things that cluster round the very 
They are tinkers and fortune-tellers, and per-|idea of marriage. He enables the boy. I say, 
suade the ignorant and superstitious all over)to look beyond all these, to the domestic fire- 
the world that they are skilled in the mysteries | side—to the kitchen comforts of wedded life— 
of the d/ack art. to the larder and the ledger—to the pudding 
It is surprising that no satisfactory account| and the purse—to the ways and means of liv- 











of their origin can be obtained. For near four|ing—as well as the very simple busincss of 





centuries they haye-wanderec over the earth, |loying. 























































TI Jook at these things in a very sober light, 
fur | have no part or lot in the matter. But l 
do not distrust my judgment the more on that 
account. People more deeply interested are 
apt to take a one-sided view of the case. 

“ Marry the lass that has the cow,” was the 
advice of an old gentleman to a laddie who 
consulted him on the subject of a choice be- 
tween a girl with a cow, and one that had 
nothing but a pretty face" so far as beauty 
is considered, there is not the difference of a 
cow between any two girls in christendom.”— 
This is not my notion, however, though there 
is something init. But marry the girl who 
will manage your domestic concerns to advan- 
tage, who is prudent, sensible, economical 
get a good disposition—an accomplished mind 
with it, will be all the better—and beauty, if 


‘you find it united with all these, will complete 


the tout ensemble. 

Do not marry for money merely—there is 
neither love nor reason in that. It may buy 
many fine things, but it won’t buy happiness, 
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return again to the country, and spend my es. 
late among my neighbours and tenants, where 
you, sir,” speaking to the gentleman who 
dealt so plainly with him, “ shall be very wel- 
come.” 

—-a—ae 


Wif—crent Periods of Hifc. 


The oak, as well as the weed, has its rise, 
maturity, and decay. It is nowa tender shoot, 
now a towering tree, and now a prostrate, 
mouldering trunk This isa striking emblem 
of human life.—In the morning, man comes 
intu existence, at noun attains his meiidian 
greatness, and at eve—disappears. His infan- 
cy is a state of ineffable dependence. He is 
surrounded by wants, and exposed to number- 
less ills. ‘To nourish and protect this helpless 
being, demands ali the exertions of parental 
affection, sympathy, and love. While the fec- 
ble frame is acquiring consistence, a trivial 
misconduct in its attendant is often sufficient 
to deprive the eye of sight, to break a limb, or 
dislocate a joint, and thus to cloud its parent’s 


and without that a man is a poor creature.| brightest prospects. Turn a twig from its 


Money is no objecticon—it may be, indeed, an 
important object. But every other considera- 


tion bends to the point of being matched as weil | increases its deformity. This is the case, both 


proper course, and its beauty, perhaps is util- 
ity, is destroyed for ever. Its growth only 


as fuzred, when Love and Reason join hands. | in regard to the body and intellect of a child, 

But I write to young people—and young! But if this son of mortality avoid the evils in- 
people do not like long stories. 1 may say 4/ cident to infantile years—if he survive the 
word more on this matter in the winter—when | frosts of spring, and reach the summer of life, 


the sleigh bells bring the subject again to 
mind.—Lmporium. O. Oakwoop. 


a 


The OlV Gamester. 


An old ruined gamester, in hopes to make 





he displays a different appearance. all his 
mental and corporeal powers have arrived at 
their acme, and it is then he exhibits the 
superiority of his nature. 

Is he a savage ? he can bend the almost in- 


a prey of a young gentleman that came to| flexible bow, and hurl the arrow to its destined 


town with his pockets full of money, took him | 
tou gaming house, and there te encourage | 
him to play, shewed him several topping sparks | 


mark. He can endure the longest chase, at- 
tack and subdue the stoutest rover of the wood, 
and lug the victim home. He can aim the 


that were born to no fortune, who by play had bloody hatchet, stab and scalp the foe, and fill 


purchased great estates; and lived in pomp 
and splendour, by a success in shaking their 
elbows. 

*“ You shew me,” says the young gentleman. 
« the winners, but I pray what has become of 
the losers?” To which the old prig making 
no reply, a third person, overhearing their con- 
versation, told the young gentleman, that since 
ihe other was silent and confounded with shame 


at the question, he would oblige him with an) 


answer.— Many of those losers,” saith he, 
“ taking the highway to repair their losses, 
have been hanged ; others have gone to sea to 
earn their bread: some have taken up the 
trade of being bullies to baudy houses ; others, 
that have not hid themselves as servants under 
a livery, are begging or mumping about the 
streets, or starving in jails for debt, where you 
will be ere long, if you follow that rascal’s 
counsel.” The punishment,” says the young 
gentleman, “ is fit for the sin, when men, pos- 
sessed with great sums of their own money, 
will play the fool to make it another man’s ; 
gnd if this be the humour of the town, 1 will 








the forest with his barbarous yells. 

Is he civilized? he can change nature her- 
self —He can alter the courses of mighty 1- 
vers, cover the ocean with the waving canvass, 
and form villas, towns, and cities, where once 
were seen the frightful wilderness and the 
midnight owl. 

Is he a sovereign, and an ambitious warrior? 
he can collect armies, and lead them to battle 
and to victory. By artifice and military valour, 
he can extend the limits of his domain, add to 
it province after province, and kingdom after 
kingdom, till, like an Alexander, he has con- 
quered the world. 

Is he a philosopher ? his employment is to 
view and admire the vast and complicated ma- 
chine of the universe. He beholds the sun 
with its attendant spheres; he extends his 
glance to the discernibie stars, and thence, by 
analogy and the assistance of fancy, he dis- 
covers new suns and systems, till he is lost in 
the labyrinth of thought. In the boundless 
range of creation he finds no inconsistence, no 
jarring discord—all scems the effect of infinite 
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power and ofinfinite design. He looks around 
him, and reasons from effect to cause, till he 
discovers the prime Mover, and beholds his 
perfections as strikingly manifested in the me- 
chanism of an insect, as in the whole organi- 
vation of worlds. ‘This is the second and 
noblest period of life. 

Look forwatd a few years : and where is this 
migh'y being, this lord of earth, this almost 
angel? You see him marked by the corrodings 
of time, and deprived of the energies of youth 
and manhood. You see him, it may be, friend- 
less and indigent ; with crutch in hand, limp- 
ing down life’s declivity ; and soon he steps 
from the stage of mortal existence. 


—— 
A Duct. 

Did you ever fight «a duel ? No, nor send a 
challenge either. Well, you are fresh indeed ! 
*Vis an awkward business after all—even for 
the boldest. After an immense deal of nego- 
ciation, and giving the party every opportunity 
of coming to an honourable understanding, the 
fatal letter isat length signed, sealed, and sent. 
You pass your morning at your second’s apart- 
ments, pacing his drawing-room with a quiv- 
ering lip, and uncertain step. At length he 
enters with an answer, and while he reads, you 
endeavour to look easy, with a countenance 
metry with the most melancholy smile. You 
have no appetite for dinner ; but you are too 
brave not to appear at table ; and you are cal- 
led out, after the second glass, by the arrival 
of your solicitor, who comes to alter your will. 
You pass a restless night, and rise in the morn- 
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ing as bilious as a Bengal general. Urged 
by impending fate, you make a desperate effort 


to accommodate matters; but in the contest | 


between your pride and your terror, you at the 
same time prove that you are a coward and) 
fail in the negociation. You both fire—and 
miss—and then the seconds interfere, and then 
you shake hands, every thing being arranged 
in the most honourable manner, and to the 
mutual satisfacuon of both parties. The next 
day you are seen pacing Bond-stieet with an 
erect front and a flashing eye ; with an air at 
once dandyish and heroic—a mixture, at the 
sume time, of Prummell and the Duke of 
Wellington. 
a 

A strong frroof of fillial affection.—An Irish- 
man swearing the peace against his three sons, 
thus concluded his affidavit—* and this depo- 
nent further saith, that the only one of his 
children who showed him any real filial affec- 
tion was his youngest son, ‘Lary, for he never 
struck him when he wae down,” 


—- a 





_ An old culprit was lately carried before a 
Jusuce. The constable previously informed 


his worship that he had in custody, John Long. | 


alias Jonas, alias Smith. “ Very well,” said 


the magistrate, * 17ll try the two women first ; 
so bring in Alice Jones.” 





As a man was driving some cattle, and wish- 
ed to alter their course, he called out to a boy 
ata short distance to turn them. Says the 
boy, they are right side out now. Well, head 
them then. They have heads on.—W hose 
boy are you? I don’t know; Ill go in and ask 
mother. 

Fanity.—-A man whois proud of his properi- 
ty will sometimes call himself poor, that you 
may soothe his fancy by contradicting him. A 
great beauty will likewise pretend to believe 
that she makes an ordinary appearance ; and 

** In hopes of contradiction, oft will say, 
“ Methinks I look most horribly to-day.” 

The most effectual way to mortify such per- 
sons js to pretend to believe them, and to ac- 
knowledge that there is some truth in their 
assertions. 

* You must forgive even your bitterest ene- 
my now,” said a confessor to a highland war- 
rior who lay gasping on his death bed. * Well, 
if 1 must. [ must,” replied the chieftain, * but 
my curse be upon you, Donald,” turning to- 
ward his son, “* if you forgive him.” 

—_— 

Something of a name.—A professor of Alma 
Mater, having purchased a horse for the pur- 
pose of paying a long projected journey into 
Wales, wished to give his Bucephalus a clas- 
sical name, and applied to a friend to help him 
with a symbolical appellation. Call him 
Graphy,” said his friend. ‘“ Graphy !” ex- 
claimed the Professor; “ do you think | am 
going to write upon his back ?”— Pshaw !’” 
replied the collegian, “* the name is perfectly 
applicable ; first you purchase the horse. and 
that’s the 4i-o-graphy ; secondly you mount 
him, and that’s the (fofi-o-graphy ; and lastly, 
you make your journey, and that’s the ge-o- 


graphy |” 


— 


a 


— 

A gentleman, without a nose, was followed 
by an importunate old beggar woman, who 
wound up all her speeches, with, Heaven pre- 
serve your eyesight! Why so, good woman? 





said he Because, sir, your honour has no 

place to hang a pair of spectacles on. 

an a 
SUMMARY. 





The people of boston have obtained a statue of Gen. 
Washingtun, executed by Chantrey; and it was, by the 
last accounts, ready to be shipped to this country. 

New Publication.—Mr. Brvok’s Poe, delivered be- 
fore the Phi Beta Kappa, has been published by Meesre 
G. & ©. Carvill. 

— 
MARRIED, 

Inthis city, on the 17th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Chester, 
Mr. Donald Fraser to Miss Margaret Colville. 

By the Rev. Mr. King, Mr. Luther Thompson to Mics 
Jaue Struce, all of this city. 

At Spencertown, on the evening of the 19th inst. by 
the Rey. Joel Osborn, Capt. Willard A. Murdock to 
Miss Sevilla Moses, both of that place. 

At Clermont, on the 22d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Wack- 
eriingen, Mr. Edward Allen, of Mucson, to Miss Salt 


Pletcher, of the former niace, 
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POETRY. —s_. 








FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
THE TWINS. 
Two little hillocks side by side, 
With each a plain white stone ; 
Mark the sad spot, at eventide, 
Where oft [ love to roam. 
The inmates dear, were once my care— 
A widow’d mother’s all; 
She left to me her children fair, 
And sought her father’s hall. 
Twin brothers, they together grew, 
And each alike was fair, 
With laughing eyes of violet blue, 
And shining auburn hair, 
Yet one was full of boist’rous mirth, 
The other soft and mild; 
But both were to my lonely hearth, 
As sunbeams on the wild. 
No gloomy thought could find a place, 
While marking all their glee ; 
And gazing on each lovely face, 
Amid their revelry. 
But now alas! the scene is chang‘d; 
I watch’d their waning breath— 
Saw those that oft together rang’d, 
Luid side by side in death. 
Their mother came, but where were they ? 
Her little prattlers where? 
Beneath the sod ;—yet who could say— 
fond mother, they are there ! 
I saw her not, till she had seen 
The two small mounds of clay— 
The grassy hillocks bright and green, 
Where both her cherubs lay. 
las! how alter’d, pale and wan ; | 
When mourniully she said— 
‘© 7 go my friend, my boys are gone, 
My lovely ones are dead. 
I'll seek again my early home— 
Oh, must | leave them here !— 
Yer, while L live, Cll hither come, 
Each sad, revolving year.” 
But ere another year had fled, 
The mother too was gones 
And soon shall rest, this weary head, 
With those for whom | mourn. 


Epira. 
—— 


FROM THE N. ¥. COM. ADVERTISER, 
CONSUMPTION. 
T saw a maiden simile, and happiness 
Was in her sinite—heaith glowed upon her cheek ; 
‘leet was her step, and light her bounding heart, 
And love was in her eye, wherein no tear 
Flac ever found a place, save that of joy, 
Or the pure gem of sympathetic birth. 
But then, when others wept, her heart was full, 
And the big tear would tremble on the lid, 
As the wild dew-drop, on a fresh spring flower 
Trembles, all sparkling in the morning sun. 
But pale Consumption, glutted with the spoils 
Of many an age, and stroug with wcent conquests, 


Attacked her.-— 
. 





I saw the roses fade —that sniiling face 
Day after day more pale, save when the Ifectic, 
The life devouring worm, drove to her cheek 

The roseate peach, the sign of dissolution. 

I saw her when she died—her languid frame 

Grown thin with many a month of weary turning 
On the sick couch—and lips all parched with fever, 
Aud bosom heaving with convulsive sighs. 

I saw that eye, the seat of many a charm, 

Grow dim—then fixed, like Comet, strangely glare 
In space without an object. Q. 





Sn 


** We know these things to be mere trifles.” 
Answer (o the PuzzLEs in our last. 


Pvzzu.£ 1.—Letter M. 
Puzz.¥E 11.—Canidia. 


AN ACROSTIC REBUS. 


What the slave pants for, and the patriot’s pride 
The boast of England with the name amused ; 
Man’s greatest friend, if reason coincide, 

His greatest enemy when badly used. 


What to the brute creation was denied, 
Man's noblest faculty—which heaven gave, 
To be his friend, his counsellor and guide, 
Tho’ oft to passion’s lawless sway a slave. 
That state which Adam nor his consort Eve 
Did ever witness—so historians tell ; 

And yet this fate, if we can facts believe, 

To all their children (sons or daughters) fell, 
That hated passion which begets disgust 
Consumes the vitals of a social heart, 

Preys on itself, but on its neighbor first, 

Tho’ oft times covered with a mask of art. 
That part of day when Sol emits his rays, 
Replete with vigor, ou the tender plants, 

And makes them droop beneath the sultry blaze, 
Tili dewy eve prolific succour grants. 

What reigns unrivall’d conqueror of all, 
Kings, Princes, Heroes, een their noblest acts 
Must lose their power, and in oblivion fall, 
When his relentless powerful arm attacks. 
Old England's pride, that won’drous poet's name, 
Immortal render’d by his matchless worth; 
Whose numbers raised a monument of fame, 
That envy’s self can never blot from earth. 


What cheers the sailor on the watry waste, 
Tho’ boisterous waves terrific round him roar, 
Soothing his toils with ideal pleasures taste, 
While oft in thought he treads his native shove. 
What once in paradise was known to dwell, 
Eve the first pair the fruit of knowledge knew, 
But when by disobedience they fell, 

From the sad bower precipitate it flew. 

What makes us less than nature e’er designed, 
Yet puffs us up beyond calin reason's sway; 
Corrupts the manners, and depraves the mind, 
And leads us widely from ourselves astray. 


Each verse explained the initial letters show 
What soothes our mind in every scene of woe. 
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